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ACTS  xxviii.  22. 

For,  as  goncerninq  this  bect,  tve  know  that  etbrt    wrbrb   it    is 

spoken  against. 

This  unpopular  sect  was  the  true  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  5    and  the  doctrines  they  embraced 
were  the  truths  he  taught,   who  brought  salvation 
to  man.     What   a  rei.  "^H^able  instance   to  shew 
that  opposition  and  calumny  are  no  proots  that  a 
cause,  however  rejected  by  the  common  vote,  may 
not  yet  be  the  cause  of  God.     When  the  Sun  arises, 
every  person,   not  absolutely  blind,    receives   his 
light,  and  admires  his  brightness.       But  this  is  an 
operation  in  the  natural  world,  in  judging  of  which, 
the  reason  and  the  taste  of  man  are  left  to  their  un- 
shaken  and   unperverted  results.      In  the  moral 
world  it  is  not  so.     Here  the  understanding  is  so- 
licited, and  sometimes  wholly  seduced,  by  the  lean- 
ings of  the  heart.     Nothing  great  and  good  has  ever 
been  presented  to  man,  without  provoking   his  op- 
position.    The  imperfect  morality  of  Socrates  pro- 
cured his  death.     The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  generally  dishked  ;  they  were  consider- 
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ed  as  the  foes  of  human  happiness ;  as  wishing  to 
inflict  the  evils  they  were  appointed  to  foretell. 
When  the  Gospel  appeared  in  the  form  of  its  Heav- 
enly Author,  the  purest  sample  of  perfect  holiness, 
it  was  disrelished  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
cellence. The  force  of  prejudice,  in  our  fallen 
world,  was  almost  a  measure  of  the  power  of  truth. 
This  should  teach  us  an  important  lesson ;  never  to 
judge  any  man  or  body  of  men  by  the  rumors  and 
suspicions  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  In 
religion,  men  judge  from  their  first  impressions, 
and  these  are  seldom  correct.  These  rumors  are 
often  propagated  ;  and  many  bodies  of  men — yes 
whole  churches — have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity in  the  darkest  colours,  though  composed  of 
persons  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  that 
sect  of  christians,  from  whom  we  have  the  privilege 
to  reckon  our  descent.  The  Puritans  were  not 
faultless  men  5  but  considering  the  age  in  which 
they  originated;  the  darkness  from  which  they 
had  just  emerged  ;  the  difliculties  they  had  to  en- 
counter ;  and  the  provocations  they  endured  5  it 
seems  to  me,  they  partook  as  largely  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  as  any  sect  on  ecclesiastical  record.  Yet 
they  were  opposed,  slandered,  vilified,  hated,  per- 
secuted, driven  from  their  own  soil,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  this  !  Now  what  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  obloquy?  Why  has  no  elegant  historian 
related  their  virtues,  or  even  ventured  to  speak  a 
word  in  their  praise?  It  must  be  confessed  they 
were  guilty  of  one  crime,  which  the  world  never 
pardons.  In  a  corrupt  age,  they  undertook  to  be 
a  little  better  than   their  neighbours.      They  had 


more  seriousness  and  zeal  in  religion,  and  a  great- 
er love  of  liberty,  than  a  formal  church  and  servile 
politicians  could  account  for.  Hence  they  very 
sagely  conjectured  they  must  be  hypocrites.  Ma- 
ny causes  conspired  to  increase  the  obloquy  which 
was  loaded  upon  them.  It  was  not  merely  the 
natural  envy  which  virtue  provokes  from  sin,  but 
the  Puritans  were  innovators — they  panted  to  make 
the  world  better ,  proposing  their  novelties,  they 
alarmed  the  repose  of  those  venerable  doctors  who 
love  to  sleep  on  their  downy  cushions  5  and  every 
advocate  for  the  old  order  of  things  was  ready  to 
cry  out — These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down  have  come  hither  also.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  causes  which  darkened  their  reputation.  It 
is  well  known  that  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
they  were  a  defeated  sect.  All  the  venal  wit  and 
literature,  that  power  could  buy,  and  a  licentious 
court  command,  went  over  to  the  side  of  their  en- 
emies. To  misrepresent  the  Puritans  ;  to  mis- 
state their  history,  and  pour  contempt  on  their 
principles,  was  the  readiest  way  to  favour  and  re- 
nown. These  libels  have  infected  all  English  lit- 
erature, since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Even  the 
candid  Addison  hardly  does  them  justice;*  and 

*  For  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  1  would  point  the  reader  to  the  494th 
Number  of  the  Spectator.  We  have  there  a  ludicrous  description  of  a  youth 
entering  College,  then  under  the  government  of  a  gloomy  Independent 
minister,  who  met  the  young  man  "  with  half  a  dozen  night-caps  on  his 
head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  couatenance."  Comparing  this  passage 
with  the  period  to  which  it  alludes,  it  seems  as  if  this  gloomy  head  of  the 
College  must  have  been  Dr.  Owen.  He  held  that  office  during  Cromwell's 
day;  and  was  an  Independent.  Now  1  appeal  to  his  books,  to  the  learning 
and  discrimination  which  appear  on  every  page,  whether  it  is  probable  that 
such  a  man  as  Owen  would  act  such  a  ridiculous  part.  Owen,  to  be  sure, 
has  his  faults  ;  there  are  too  much  system  and  Aristotlean  logic  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  pedantry  than  to  put 
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this  literature  has  acted  on  this  country.  Thus  a 
conspiracy  of  causes  has  been  found  to  sink  the 
character  of  the  best  of  men.  Puritanism  resem- 
bles one  of  the  buried  statues  of  antiquity,  the 
work  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  temple,  or  in  the  bed  of  some  muddy 
stream  5 — its  polished  surface,  and  fine  proportions 
are  deformed  and  lost  under  the  incrustation  of 
ages ;  and  it  must  be  wiped  and  cleansed  before  it 
can  move  to  admiration  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Pu- 
ritanism, like  its  original  author,  has  long  been 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  and  it  will  recover 
its  beauty  only  in  the  degree  to  which  men  are  re- 
stored to  a  correct  taste  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
One  of  the  hardest  features  in  this  stern  religion, 
has  been  its  bearing  on  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life.  Its  creed  indeed  was  not  very  pop- 
ular. It  contained  some  doctrines  which  cut  se- 
verely into  the  heart  of  pride  and  fashionable  spe- 
culation. To  believe  that  God  existed  in  three 
persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet 
these  three  constituting  but  one  God — to  view 
mankind  as  totally  depraved;  alienated  from  God, 
in  the  first  moments  of  moral  agency ;  and  need- 
ing the  renewing  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
fit  them  for  Heaven^ — to  believe  in  an  expiation  for 
sin,  made  by  the  death  of  him,  who  united  the  hu- 
man nature  with  the  divine — to  hear  of  a  Sovereign 

night-caps  on  his  head,  or  to  frighten  an  innocent  boy  in  a  dark  room,  by 
questions  such  as  Addison  has  imputed  to  him.  Addison,  however,  liadthe 
story  from  a  friend,  and  that  friend  must  Iiave  deceived  him. 

[J^'Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  these  extravagant  actions  are  supposed 
to  applv  to  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  ColJege.  Dr. 
Owen  was  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  not  one  of  the  heads  of 
■Houses.  Be  it  either  of  them,  the  story  savors  of  the  exnggeration  of  v.'it, 
more  thanof  truth. 


God,  and  an  endless  hell — these  were  truths  not 
pleasing  to  philosophic  ears.  But  it  was  not  their 
creed  chiefly  that  made  the  Puritans  unpopular. 
They  undertook  the  enormous  task  of  carrying  this 
creed  into  practice ;  to  a  severe  belief,  they  added 
its  natural  effects— a  strict  system  of  manners. 
Viewing  this  world  as  a  passing  scene,  and  man  as 
a  sinful  and  dying  creature — they  gave  up  the  tri- 
fling amusements  of  life,  and  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  prepare  for  a  holier  state.  They  had 
no  time  to  trifle.  Life  was  too  short ;  and  its  du- 
ties and  occupations  too  important.  They  were 
too  happy  in  serving  God ;  his  love  had  too  much 
of  an  absorbing  power  over  all  the  passions  and 
energies  of  their  souls,  to  permit  them  to  play  with 
the  phantoms  of  a  world,  whose  most  empty  sha- 
dows are  often  formed  by,  and  lie  adjacent  to  some 
substantial  sin.  Theatres,  balls,  masquerades, 
horse-races,  circusses,  and  billiard-rooms,  they 
considered  as  the  implements  of  Satan,  to  under- 
mine the  virtue,  and  destroy  the  happiness,  and 
consume  the  time  of  man.  They  would  not  hear 
for  a  moment  the  common  apology,  that  these  things 
may  polish  the  manners,  or  promote  the  fine  arts. 
No  inferior  considerations  they  believed  must  come 
in  competition  with  life's  great  end,  and  man's 
first  duty.  They  dreaded  the  character,  as  they 
abhorred  the  maxim  of  being  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  people  might  easily 
present  some  broad  points  for  satire  to  an  oppos- 
ing sect,  who  had  not  either  their  conscience  or 
their  principles.*     It  is  alarming  to  think  how  ma- 

*See  Note  at  the  end. 


ny  sources  of  opposition  to  the  Gospel  there  are  in 
the  human  heart.     Its   doctrines,    not  proceeding 
from  man's  invention,  are   often   such,   as  though 
consonant  to  the  purest  reason,  his  corrupted  judg- 
ment does  not  approve.     Its  duties   bear   hard   on 
his  gratifications ;  they  require  a   sacrifice  which 
nature  is  not  incHned  to  make.      The  Gospel  dis- 
pleases in  its  principles,  and  it  displeases  in  detail. 
It  is  like  a  tree,  whose  trunk  is  rough,  and  whose 
leaves  are  not  savoury.    Herod  could  not  bear  even 
the  twilight  of  the  Gospel  in  the  preaching  of  John, 
because  it  said  to  him,  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  thy  brother's  wife.      The   young  man,   who 
came  running  to  Christ,  to  know  what  good  thing 
he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,   could   not  bear 
the  Gospel,  because  it  commanded  him  to  sell  all. 
The  makers  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  could   not 
bear  it,  because  it  brought  their  craft  into  danger. 
And  thus  it  is  in  this  world  of  selfishness  and  sin — 
the  Gospel  cuts  and  slashes  on   the  interests    and 
passions  of  men  in  a  thousand  ways.      This  man's 
pride  is  wounded  ;  that  one's  ambition  is  crossed. 
Here  is  a  man  that  must   give   up  his  business;  it 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  plainest   principles 
of  religion.     There  is  another  who  must  so  modify 
his  mode  of  conducting  his  concerns,  as  to  lose  his 
best  profits.     One  must  resign  his  pleasures,   and 
another  his  vices — and  all  these,  when  the  truth  is 
presented  to  them,  bearing  on   their   consciences, 
piercing  their  hearts  and  startling  their  fears,   hate 
its  unwelcome  light,  just  in  proportion  as  they  find 
the  darkness  congenial  to  their  comfort,  and  need- 
ful to  their  repose.     All  that  is  found  in  bad  men, 
and  all  that  is  bad  in  good  men,  rises  up  to  oppose 


the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  is  this 
all.  When  we  pass  from  this  working-day  world 
into  the  airy  regions  of  fancy  and  imagination,  we 
find  all  the  combinations  of  associated  ideas  ar- 
ranged against  us.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Watts, 
that  when  a  man  of  susceptible  mind,  drinks  some 
loathsome  medicine  out  of  some  peculiar  cup,  he 
never  after  forgets  the  connexion^  but  combines 
with  the  sight  of  the  cup,  its  disagreeable  contents; 
and  never  after  can  behold  it  without  disgust.  It  is 
thus  that  accidental  causes  influence  the  imagina- 
tion, until  it  overpowers  the  judgment,  and  the  man 
is  misled  not  merely  by  his  reason,  but  by  every 
feeling  of  the  heart.  This  artillery  has  been  play- 
ed off  with  dreadful  effect  against  the  purest  sects 
in  religion.  Infidels  and  latitudinarians  understand 
this  principle.  They  associate  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  and  a  holy  life,  with  the  names 
of  bigotry,  prejudice,  austerity.  These  people, 
they  say,  have  narrow  minds — no  enlargement  of 
views — no  taste  for  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
life.  They  censure  the  refinement  they  cannot 
imitate,  and  rail  at  the  pleasures  which  they  can- 
not enjoy.  *  He  must  know  little  of  human  nature, 
who  does  not  perceive  the  power  of  those  words 
borrowed  from  the  dictionary  of  the  imagination. 
They  operate  with  tremendous  effect  on  youthful 
minds.  Many  a  young  man  would  be  willing  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity — if  he 
could  only  be  permitted  to  indulge  it  by  going  to  a 
theatre.  It  is  not  the  creed,  but  the  system  of 
manners  built  upon  that  creed ;  it  is  not  the  doc- 
trine, but  the  duty  to  which  it  points  the  con- 
science and  elevates  the  soul,  that  renders  the  Gos- 
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pel  unpalatable  to  man.  Let  every  one  see  the  iU 
lusions  of  this  vain  philosophy  5  let  each  one  deliv- 
er himself  from  the  beautiful  snare  ;  and  remember 
that  a  hard  name,  or  a  reproachful  epithet,  in  an 
irrehgious  mouth,  often  means  something  good. 
There  are  people  in  the  world,  whose  reproaches 
and  sneers  it  is  an  honour  to  receive. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  thought  boasting   in  me  to 
say  that  the  mantle  of  the  old  Puritans  has  des- 
cended on  that  collection  of  Christians  now  deno- 
minated Orthodox.      I  know  in  some  respects  we 
have  fallen  from  their  high  standing.     We  have  not 
been  called  to  the  trials,  nor  exhibited  the  virtues 
of  our  noble  fathers.    But  we  have  descended  from 
them  5  we  embrace  substantially  the  same  creed  5 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  there  is  some   resemblance 
between  the  Puritanism  of  1620  and  the  Ortho- 
doxy  of  this   country   of  1832.      One   thing   is 
certain — we  look  back  to    these    noble   names 
with   the  profoundest    veneration.      We   believe 
that   they  were  great  men — wiser  far  than  they 
are    reputed    to    have   been,    and  certainly  true 
Christians.     We  are   ready   to   say  of  them,    in 
imitation  of  the  pious  Moabitess — We  will  not  re- 
turn from  following  after  them ;  for  whither  they 
went,  we  will  go  5  and  where  they  lodged,  we  will 
also  lodge;  their  people  shall  be  our  people,  and 
their  God  our  God.     True,  in  speculation,  we  call 
no  man  master  on  earth.     We  see  much  in  their 
theology,  which  we  regard  as   unnecessary  in  its 
minuteness,  and  doubtful  in  its  tendency.     We  be- 
hold the  refinements  and  terminology  of  the  scho- 
lastic ages  lingering  in  their  systems,  and  darken- 
ing their  pages.     Still  we  believe  that  substantial- 
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ly  they  embraced  and  preached  the  Gospel ;  we 
glory  in  their  wisdom  ;  and  always  when  practica- 
ble we  are  delighted  to  quote  their  authority.  But 
what  we  feel  most  happy  in,  is,  in  agreeing  with 
them  in  that  point  in  which  they  have  been  most 
ridiculed — in  their  system  of  manners.  They  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  gay  pursuits  of  a 
pleasure-loving  world.  They  would  have  rejoiced 
with  us  this  day  in  seeing  a  Theatre  converted  to 
a  Church. 

The  Puritans  and  all  who  resemble  them,  have 
been  reproached  as  morose — hating  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life — looking  with  more  severity  on 
the  sins  which  come  into  existence  through  the  door 
of  pleasure,  than  those  derived  from  any  other 
source.  We  are  told  by  a  liberal  historian,  (lib- 
eral in  his  sarcasms)  that  Sir  John  Lamb,  urging 
Bishop  Williams  to  persecute  the  Puritans,  was 
asked  by  the  Bishop  what  sort  of  persons  the  Pu- 
ritans were.     Sir  John  replied — that  *'to  the  world 

they  seemed  to  be  such  as  would  not  swear,  ^ 

nor  be  drunk;  but  they  would  lie,  cozen  and  de- 
ceive ;  that  they  would  frequently  hear  two  ser- 
mons a-day,  and  repeat  them  too  ^  and  that  some- 
times they  would  fast  all  day  long ;"  and  then  the 
historian  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans 
'•'•were  more  averse  to  such  irregularities  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  than  to 
those  enormities  which  are  destructive  to  society." 
^'The  former,"  he  says,  "were  opposed  to  the  very 
genius  and  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  the  latter  were 
only  a  transgression  of  its  precepts."  This  no 
doubt  seems  to  some  minds  very  shrewd  5  but  the 
simple  question  is — are  these  representations  just? 
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I  know  of  only  two  criterions  by  which  this  ques- 
tion can  be  tried ;  that  is,  experience  and  scrip- 
ture 5  and  happily  for  our  cause,  they  are  equally 
clear. 

What  then  says  experience  ?     When  we  look  at 
our  nature,  we  find  that  it  is  an  universal   law  of 
our  souls,  that  man  should  start  with  horror  at  the 
greater  crimes  of  cruelty  and  oppression.      In  this 
respect,  the  remark  of  the  poet  is  strictly  true,  that 
vice  to  be  hated,  needs  only  to  he  seen.      No  man 
begins  life  intending  to  shed  a  fellow-creature's 
blood,  or  rob  him  of  his  property,  or  deprive  him 
of  his  domestic  enjoyment,  or   good  name;  and  if 
total  depravity,  in  the  religious  sense  of  that  word, 
depended  upon  proving  that  man  had  a  universal 
disposition  to   perpetrate   these   great   crimes,   it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  doctrine  from 
scripture  or  reason.     It  is  only  by  degrees,    and 
easy  gradations,  that  men  arrive  at  the  last  stages 
of  wickedness.      How  is  it  then  that  men  become 
so  corrupt?     Why  sin  enters  the  heart,  adorned 
and  painted,  in  the  form  of  an  innocent   pleasure. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  process  by  a  familiar  example. 
We  will  suppose  some  young  tradesman  or  mer- 
chant to  begin  life,  with  a  fair  prospect,  that  if  he 
is  diligent,  and  attentive  to  his  business,  he  may  be 
successful ;  his  expenses  shall  meet  his   wants — 
and  he  shall  rise  to  a  reputable  standing   in   life. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  has  been  strictly  educa- 
ted 5  and  sets  out  with  those  sober  and  frugal  ha- 
bits which  are  sometimes  the  fruits  and  always  the 
friends  of  religion.      He  sees  every   approach  to 
lawless  gratification  guarded  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord.     But,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,   h© 
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meets  with  new  friends,  teaching  a  new  doctrine- 
They  tell  him  he  has  hitherto  been  mistaken  5  that 
vice  to  be  sure  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  and  he  must 
guard  his  heart  against  its  seductions.  But  harm- 
less pleasure  is  quite  a  different  object.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  man ;  it  was  made  to  refresh  his  weary 
brow,  and  invigorate  his  tottering  footsteps  in  his 
journey  through  life.  They  invite  him  to  the  the- 
atre, to  witness  the  charms  of  the  drama — to  the 
card  table,  to  crown  the  toils  of  the  day  with  the 
evening's  exhiliration.  New  company  and  new 
scenes  take  possession  of  his  heart.  Now  the  first 
effect  of  these  pleasures  must  be  felt  in  his  ex- 
penses. They  take  at  once  his  time,  his  attention, 
and  his  income  from  his  business  5  and  he  is  equal- 
ly called  to  use  the  same  arts  of  guilt,  to  soothe 
his  perverted  conscience,  and  recruit  his  exhausted 
purse.  By  the  very  same  act,  he  increases  his 
thirst  for  gratification,  and  exhausts  the  fountains 
of  supply.  What  is  the  consequence?  He  must 
have  recourse  to  all  the  base  arts  of  peculation  5  he 
must  cheat  the  customer,  to  silence  the  creditor; 
he  must  forsake  the  even  path  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice, to  enter  those  dark  and  winding  mazes  which 
at  once  bewilder  the  intellect,  and  lead  to  crime. 
The  connexion  is  as  plain  and  certain  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  on  the  tides.  The  fashionable 
world  has  read  to  the  thoughtful  ear  volumes  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  high-way — the  beaten  path 
to  temporal  destruction ;  and  much  more  to  that 
obduracy  of  soul  which  drowns  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition.  In  a  frugal  country,  like  ours,  where 
each  man's  success  depends  on  his  habits,  this  al- 
liance between  pleasure  and   destruction  must  be 
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much  more  certain.  England  has  her  rich  aristoc- 
racy ;  her  entailed  estates  5  her  titled  horse-jock- 
ies  and  gamblers,  who  can  afford  the  expenses 
which  lead  to  ruin.  But  not  so  here.  There  is  a 
nearer  retribution  in  this  happy  land  which  awaits 
every  licentious  man  on  this  side  the  grave.  Sure- 
ly now  every  sober  man  must  see  that  the  Puritans 
were  right.  Their  system  of  morals,  severe  as  it 
may  seem,  was  most  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  my  hearers,  we  need  not  go  up  so  high 
as  christian  morality,  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Pu- 
ritan spirit.  They  were  anxious,  it  is  well  known, 
to  restore  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  ;  to  establish 
once  more,  amidst  the  despotism  of  modern  times, 
the  genius  of  republican  freedom.  They  saw 
clearly  from  the  pages  of  ancient  history,  that  the 
very  reason  why  Rome  lost  her  liberty,  was  her 
corrupt  manners.  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  explor- 
ing the  pages  of  the  ancients,  how  closely  politics 
touches  on  morals  ;  and  how  the  establishing  of  a 
tyrant,  or  the  downfal  of  a  commonwealth,  which 
a  superficial  writer  would  trace  to  some  political 
form,  is  really  owing  to  private  vices — to  that  ef- 
feminacy of  conduct  which  flows  from  collected 
hearts  which  have  too  little  resolution  to  be  good. 
Every  real  patriot  has  seen  this  ;  and  every  tyrant 
has  seen  it.  When  the  monarch  of  Persia  sent  his 
musicians  and  panders  to  corrupt  the  Lydians,  lest 
they  should  rebel  against  his  power,  he  acted  on 
the  principles  of  the  profoundest  pohtics.  King 
Charles  II.  had  the  same  instinctive  perception 
of  the  interests  of  oppression.  He  wished  to 
be    absolute;     and  he  sought  to   undermine  all 
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the  manly  virtue  and  fixed  principle  there  wei*e 
in  religion.  Depend  upon  it,  those  who  plead 
for  the  union  of  liberty  and  lax  manners,  are 
not  the  friends  either  of  freedom  or  man.  They 
are  bribing  mankind  by  the  semblance  of  in- 
compatible privileges;  they  are  leading  them  into 
captivity  by  golden  chains.  On  this  point  let  ub 
hear  the  opmion  of  a  veteran  in  experience,  who 
was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  patriot.  JVa~ 
tiire  has  given  to  man  qio  greater  plague  than  the 
love  of  pleasure.  By  this  he  is  incited  to  laivless 
gratification,  and  unbridled  indulgences.  From 
this  cause,  men  betray  their  country,  overthroiu 
the  republic,  hold  clandestine  intercourse  ivith  en- 
emies ;  in  short,  there  is  no  ivickedness,  no  felony 
to  which  they  are  not  impelled  by  the  laivless  love 
of  pleasure.*  In  short,  when  3ir.  Hume  draws  a 
contrast  between  those  irregularities,  as  he  softly 
calls  them,  proceeding  from  sensual  indulgence, 
and  the  enormities  which  are  destructive  to  soci- 
ety, he  shows  himself  less  of  a  philosopher  than 
those  very  Puritans  he  affects  to  despise. f  They 
understood  the  sources  of  social  misery'  better  than 
he.     If  all  orders  in  society  were  to  become  infec- 

*Cicero  De  Senectute. 

tThe  question  is  this,  whether  on  a  philosophic  balance  of  probabilities, 
the  welfare  of  government  and  the  safety  of  society  are  most  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  whether  the  a- 
musements,  which  were  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Puritan  religion,  are 
more  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  man  ;  or  the  lying,  cheating,  cozening j 
which  are  only,  as  Hume  says,  a  transgression  of  its  precepts.  Now  I  af- 
firm there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Granting  (what  is  not  true)  that 
when  you  shut  up  human  nature  on  one  of  these  sides,  it  must  of  course 
break  out  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  from  all  history  that  we  have  the  most 
reason  to  be  jealous  on  that  very  quarter  where  the  Puritans  set  up  their 
strongest  guards.  For  one  nation  that  has  been  destroyed  by  cheating,  lying, 
cozening,  thousands  have  been  ruined  by  amusement  and  dissipation. 
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ted  with  the  harmless  indulgences  for  which  infi- 
tiels  plead,  and  which  some  religionists  have  hard- 
ly ventured  to  condemn — I  take  upon  me  to 
say,  that  there  would  not  be  virtue  enough  in 
community  to  keep  it  sweet;  the  very  core  of  the 
social  system  would  be  rotten,  and  all  the  beautiful 
orders  of  society  would  blend  in  one  mass  of  pu- 
trefaction, offensive  alike  to  earth  and  heaven. 
May  God  avert  the  day  when  ridicule  or  reason 
shall  drive  these  stern  morals  from  the  soil  of  New 
England. 

There  never  was  a  spot,  where  the  opposite  sys- 
tem was  tried  with  more  plausible  appearances 
tban  in  Paris,  the  gay  capital  of  polished  France. 
There  is  no  stern  creed,  in  that  delightful  paradise 
of  sensuality,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  most  credu- 
lous votaries  5  no  sour  ascetic,  to  frown  on  their 
enjoyments;  no  sumptuary  laws  to  abridge  their 
desires.  The  theatres  are  more  numerously  at- 
tended there  than  the  churches  ;  and  even  the  grave 
yard,  which  no  country  can  exclude  from  its  do- 
mains, and  which  in  all  ages  has  swallowed  its  vic- 
tims, appears  there  converted  into  a  pleasure- 
ground,  overspread  with  statuary  and  scented  with 
flowers.  Surely,  if  any  where  pleasure  can  exist 
without  vice,  and  vice  be  separated  from  misery, 
it  must  be  in  fair,  thoughtless,  smiling  France. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  The  whole  history  of  France 
since  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  (who  with  all  his  laud- 
ed virtues  greatly  corrupted  them)  proves  the  re- 
verse. In  that  strange  land,  the  viol  and  the  guil- 
lotine can  sound  together ;  the  theatre  can  clap 
and  the  victim  bleed  in  the  same  street.  They  can 
unite  the  greatest  dissipation  with  the  greatest  sel- 
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fishness.  Some  people  have  affected  to  wonder  at 
some  of  the  developments  of  the  revolution  ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  natural.  The  dissipated  never 
feel.  All  their  pleasing  qualities  are  but  an  empty 
shew.  The  hypocrisy  of  politeness  has  supplanted 
the  benevolence  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  our  young  men,  when  they  go  abroad 
as  masteis  or  supercargoes  in  vessels,  often  return 
to  New  England,  with   ideas  much   enlarged  (as 
they  think)  as  to   the   principles  and  manners   of 
their  native  soil.     We   find   no  where,   they  say, 
such  principles  prevail  as  in   New  England.     No 
where  do  they  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath so  strict.     In  London  you  can  see  the  whole 
city  (almost)  pouring  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  a 
day  of  pleasure  ;  in  Paris  the  theatres  are  open  ; 
in  Spain  they  have  their  bull  feasts  ;   and  even  in 
Geneva,  the  very  spot  where   Calvin  formed  and 
defended  his  gloomy    dogmas,  you   may  hear  its 
beautiful  lake  resound  with  the  music  of  the  water 
parties,  who  deem  it  no  profanation  of  the  day   to 
pass  from  the  church  to  festive  enjoyments.      All 
countries  seem  to  adopt  a  code  of  manners  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  frailty  of  man,  than  our  own.    So  the 
young  voyager  is  prone  to  reason.      I  could  wish, 
however,  to  ask  one  question.     Do  you  not  think 
that  New  Ens-land  after  all — fallen  as  she  is  in 
some  respects,  and  downward  as  her  course  has 
been,  is  happier  than  any   of  those  countries   you 
have  mentioned?      And  to  what  is  this  happiness 
owing?   Would  you  take  the  pageantry  of  a  Span- 
ish bull  fight,    with   all  the  accompaniments   of 
Spanish  morality?      Would  you  give  up  our  holy 
Sabbaths — our  solemn  assemblies,  for  the  privilege 
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of  wearing  the  stiletto?  Would  you  roll  the  tide 
of  corruption,  under  which  Europe  now  groans, 
which  crushes  her  people  and  supports  her  thrones, 
over  this  free  and  happy  land?  The  truth  is,  we 
must  expect  a  stricter  system  of  manners  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  if  we  mean  to  carry  into 
accomplishment  the  designs  for  which  our  fathers 
have  sometimes  prayed,  and  sometimes  fought  and 
bled.  As  in  ancient  Israel,  they  were  to  preserve 
their  healthful  vigour  as  a  nation  by  avoiding  all 
that  idolatry,  combined  with  licentiousness,  which 
was  withering  the  bloom  of  the  fairest  countries  a- 
round  them,  though  it  subjected  them  to  the  charge 
of  being  an  austere  and  peculiar  people ;  so  we 
must  arise  as  much  above  other  nations  in  the  reg- 
ularity of  our  manners,  as  we  do  in  the  free  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions.  Our  freedom  cannot  bear 
their  vices,  as  their  vices  disqualify  them  from  en- 
joying our  freedom. 

But  our  religion  looks  beyond  the  political  state 
of  man  in  this  perishing  world.  It  teaches  us  that 
this  world  is  but  the  transient  journey  to  the  long 
duration  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  the  future  state. 
A  belief  of  its  doctrines  naturally  tends  to  make 
the  mind  serious — to  give  it  a  relish  for  serious 
pleasures  and  serious  occupations.  Man  has  a  du- 
ty to  do,  a  heart  to  renovate,  a  Saviour  to  seek,  a 
God  to  please,  and  a  soul  to  save.  Life  is  a  strug- 
gle with  powerful  temptations  ;  and  no  man  of  the 
least  insight  into  religious  truth,  who  believes  in 
the  bare  possibility  of  all  its  momentous  conse- 
quences, can  be  happy  if  his  conscience  is  not  at 
peace.  The  moment  religious  truth  flashes  into 
the  soul,  a  nsw  relish  seems  to  be  communicated 
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to  it.     It  turns  with  disgust  from   all   the   levities 
and  follies  of  life  ;  and  loves  the  thoughts   which 
deepen  its  impressions,  or  wing  its  desires  to  other 
worlds.     It  turns  to   new  meditations ;   converses 
with  new  prospects  5   associates  with  new  friends; 
and,  fromthemoment  of  conversion,  entertains  new 
joys.     The  fact  is,  that  the  severity  (so  called)   of 
Puritan  manners,  is  but  the  result  of  really  believ- 
ing the  Gospel.     For  what  is  the  reason,   that  let 
a  person  be  born  in  what  rank  of  life  you  please  ; 
let  him  be  rich  or  poor  5  the  inmate  of  a  court   or 
cottage,  when  religion  overshadows  his  mind  with 
all  its  power,  with  respect  to  the  vain  amusements 
of  life,  he  always  comes  to  the   same  result.     He 
cannot  relish  them — they  sadden   his  heart;  they 
damp  his  devotion — and  he  says  to  them,  from  an 
impulse  of  feeling  prior  to  all   reason,   and  which 
no  reasoning  can  suppress, — Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all.     Neither  the  Puritans  nor  the  Orthodox 
are  peculiarly  severe  on  this  point — it  is  the  united 
voice  of  all   the  more  serious    Christians  in  the 
world.     They  have  all  felt  the  necessity  of  not  be- 
ing conformed  to  this  ivorld  ,*  but  being  transform- 
ed by  the  renewing  of  their  minds. 

It  is  truly  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
Bible  does  not  use  too  strong  language  when  it 
calls  the  work  a  new  creation.  Now  every  one 
knows,  who  has  felt  any  thing  of  the  power  of  the 
renewing  Spirit,  that  tliis  new  affection — this  new 
delight  in  new  objects,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  old  disposition.  We  have  all  probably  felt  cer- 
tain mental  habits  and  relishes  which  are  totally 
destructive  of  others.  They  wear  new  tracks  in  the 
soul — they  generate  a  new   disposition  ;   and  pour 
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the  current  of  our  feelings  into  new  channels.    The 
man  who  delights  to  pass  his  winter  evenings  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  surrounded  by  his  happy  wife 
and  rosy  children,  loses  all  taste  for  the  club-room 
or  the  tavern.     On  the  other  hand,  the  licentious 
youth^  who  flies  from  his  father's  counsels  and  his 
mother's  voice,  and  when  night  darkens  the  streets , 
goes  to  the  impious  assembly,  flown  with  insolence 
and  wine, — such  an  one  loses  all  relish  for  home. 
Its  very  tranquillity  disturbs  his   stormy  soul.     It 
is  just  so  in  religion.      There  are  two  channels  in 
which  our  feelings  may  flow,  and  we  cannot  divide 
them — the  love  of  divine   things — and  the  love  of 
the  world.     The  heart  finds  her  chief  joy  in   that 
to  which  she  yields   her   supreme  affection.     You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  put  two  opposite  liquids 
in  the  same  cup,  without  cleansing  it,   as  to  put 
these  two  tastes  in  the  same  soul.     It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  pray  in  his  closet  at  the  close 
of  the  day — to  pray,  and  find  delight  in  his  prayer. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  communion  with  God — a 
heart  rejoicing  and  melting  under  the  beams  of  his 
love.     Religion  must  be  the   source   of  our  chief 
enjoyment,  if  it  is  any  thing  to  us.     It   is  not  just 
so  much  penance  measured  out  by  a  grudging  heart, 
which  God  accepts  in  lieu  of  all  the  licentious  and 
trifling  hours  we  have  spent.      But  surely  no  man 
ever  carried  such  a  frame  to  his  closet,  or  found  it 
there,  who  did  not  give  up  the  world,  in  the  sense 
in  which  every   true  Christian   understands   that 
term. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  this  truth 
on  the  ground  of  experience  both  public  and  pri- 
vate.    Let  us  now  turn  to  Scripture. 
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Though  it  may  start  some  christian  jealousies  to 
talk  of  philosophy  when  we  are  arguing  for  religion 
— yet  I  venture  to  say  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Bible  is  the  most  philosophic  book;   for,  if  philos- 
ophy be  the  discovery  of  recondite  truths  pertain- 
ing to  human  nature,  then  the  Bible  has  more  of  it 
than  all  the  pages  that   human   wisdom   has    ever 
written.     It  has  always  been  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion to   touch   the  exact  point  where  indulgence 
should  end,  and  restraint  begin.     Legislators,  mor- 
alists and  philosophers  have  always  found  it  so  5 — 
and  it  is  here  we  need  the  wisdom  of  God.     In  no 
one  thing  has  the  Bible  given  more  evidence  of  its 
divine  wisdom,  than  in  the  astonishing   precision 
with  which  it  has  drawn  this   difficult   line.      The 
divine  penman  always  puts  his  finger  down  on   the 
point  which  ages  of  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion shew  to  be  the  true  medium.      Take   for  ex- 
ample the  case  of  divorce.      Suppose  yourself  to 
be  forming  a  new  polity,  and  you  are  asking  how 
severe  or  how  lax  you  shall  make  your  laws.    Shall 
divorce  be  granted  in  any  case  5   or  shall  you  take 
the  ground  which  Milton  takes,  that  incompatibil- 
ity of  temper  and  household  unhappiness  shall  dis- 
solve these  sacred  bonds,  and  leave  the  parties  to  a 
new  choice.     Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides ; 
and  nations  have  made  the  experiment  both  ways. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  all  experience   will  pro- 
nounce the  true  point  of  wisdom  to  be  just  where 
Christ  has  placed  it.     Whenever  nations  have  de- 
parted from  this  great   law,   misery   has  been  the 
consequence.     So  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  our  appetites — those  appetites   which  are  born 
with  us,  and  of  which  we  can  no  more  divest  our- 
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selves,  than  we  can  of  the  elements  of  our  being — 
it  may  be  asked,  where  shall  we  begin  to  control 
them  5  and  how  wide  and  how  certain  is  the  sphere 
in  which  they  may  innocently  act?  Why  Christ 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  declared  with  the 
deepest  insight  into  the  human  heart.  [Compare 
Matt.  V.  27,  28,  with  Matt.  xix.  1 1.]  How  differ- 
ent is  this  from  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  who 
with  all  his  boasted  morality,  though  he  professed 
to  be  the  foe  of  licentiousness,  left  it  circumscribed 
to  a  circle  at  which  all  experience  shews  it  never 
can  stop.  [See  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  Book 
1st,  c.  3,  sec.  14.]  The  whole  Pagan  and  Jewish 
world  were  astray  on  these  points.  Ages  of  ob- 
servation, and  worlds  of  suffering,  had  not  taught 
them  to  reach  the  source  of  the  evil.  "Amongst 
all  their  sacrifices."  says  Dr.  South,  "they  never 
sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust.  Bulls  and  goats 
bled  apace ;  but  neither  the  violence  of  the  one, 
nor  the  wantonness  of  the  other,  ever  died  a  victim 
at  any  of  their  altars."  It  was  the  Gospel  alone, 
at  once  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  which 
evinced  the  discernment  to  see  the  disease  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  revealed  the  medicine  which  was 
to  accomplish  its  cure. 

So  with  respect  to  the  gaieties  and  amusements 
of  life ;  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Bible  bears 
harder  upon  them  than  any  other  book.  This  cha- 
racteristic runs  through  the  Old  Testament  and 
New.  The  whole  system  of  Paganism  wore  an 
air  of  festivity — Religion  came  to  them  not  teach- 
ing the  duties  of  man  5  not  speaking  of  heaven  and 
hell  5  but  drest  in  the  robes  of  pleasure,  introdu- 
cing its  gay  gods  and  its  laughing  heaven  only  to 
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increase  the  hilarity  of  the  heart  and  the  melody  of 
the  song.  Its  very  service  was  dancing  and  sing- 
ing ;  and  the  theatre  was  the  place  where  its  de- 
voutest  votaries  might  assemble,  and  where  its  best 
moral  lessons  were  taught.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance, more  than  any  abstract  doctrine,  which 
made  the  Jews  so  very  prone  to  fall  off  from  their 
Creator,  and  relapse  to  idolatry.  Even  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai,  when  the  thunders  of  that  awful  mount 
had  hardly  died  away  on  the  ear,  and  God  was 
still  there,  wrapt  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  5  they 
broke  off  their  ear-rings — they  made  their  molten 
calf — they  offered  their  sacrifices  ;  the  people  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink^  and  rose  up  to  play.  But 
surely  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  Israel, 
when  obedient,  with  the  state  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  will  shew  the  wisdom  of  Moses  and  the 
other  prophets,  as  legislators,  as  well  as  their  piety 
as  saints.  The  Pagan  nations  were  always  groan- 
ing under  the  effects  of  their  vices.  Israel,  so  long 
as  she  kept  up  the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  was 
free  and  happy.  It  was  a  great  experiment  on 
man;  and  the  voice  of  experience  only  re-echoes 
and  confirms  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  it  appears  to 
me  impossible  to  mistake.  It  calls  upon  us  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling— it 
reflects  the  utmost  seriousness  on  the  heart  of  man. 
Lifting  the  curtain  from  futurity  ;  uncovering  the 
vast  objects  of  the  world  of  woe  and  the  world  of 
joy,  it  calls  for  the  utmost  powers  of  man,  and 
leaves  him  no  time  to  trifle  on  the  brink  of  heaven 
or  hell.  Its  morals  are  but  the  natural  reflection 
of  its  awful  truths,  as  the  branches  of  the  tree  pro- 
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the  world,  are  the  very  hue  and  colour  which  a  be- 
lieved Gospel  throws  on  the  mind.  There  cannot 
be  a  christian  trifler.  It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 
How  would  the  words  have  appeared  written  over 
the  stage  in  this  house,  when  devoted  to  its  former 
purposes — The  day  of  the  Lord  ivill  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  nighty  in  the  ivhich  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  ivith fervent  heat  ,*  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  he  burned  up. 
Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolv- 
ed, what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness. 
■  Thus,  my  hearers,  both  experience  and  scripture 
conspire  to  shew  the  wisdom  of  Orthodox  morals. 
You  cannot  make  human  life  more  than  it  is.  It 
is  like  a  rose — leave  it  to  its  native  effusions  on  its 
stalk,  and  while  the  season  lasts,  it  will  be  savory. 
But  when  you  crush  it  in  your  hands  to  extort  its 
sweets — it  dies. 

Some  persons  may  be  ready  to  object  to  these 
representations,  and  say — after  all — these  rigid 
christians  form  their  manners  on  a  narrow  scale. 
What  would  become  of  the  world  if  all  were  Puri- 
tans? Who  would  cultivate  the  fine  arts?  Where 
would  be  the  encouragement  to  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  music  and  poetry  ?  What  these  people  call 
sinful,  is  connected  with  some  of  the  brightest  scin- 
tillations of  genius,  and  some  of  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  life.  If  there  had  been  no  stage,  there 
could  have  been  no  Shakspeare  ;  the  dramatic  art 
is  involved  in  some  of  the  noblest  displays  of  human 
ability ;  and  these  Puritans,  enemies  of  the  Muses, 
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as  Dryden  calls  them ;  would  blot  from  the  list  of 
human  comforts  the  brightest  inventions,  as  well  as 
the  sweetest  and  most  intellectual  pleasures  of  so- 
cial existence.  Did  not  Dr.  Young  write  trage- 
dies? Was  not  Johnson  the  patron  of  the  theatre? 
Shall  we  suspect  the  piety  or  the  judgment  of  such 
spotless  characters?  Man  must  have  his  recrea- 
tions, and  the  more  refined  they  are  the  better. 

My  hearers,  it  is  not  my  business  on  this  occa- 
sion to  arraign  the  persons  or  condemn  the  motives 
of  the  living  or  the  dead.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  improvement  in  genius  and  intellect  has 
not  been  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  means,  in 
which  a  true  Christian  could  not  participate.  The 
very  sins  of  man  have  sometimes  roused  his  powers, 
and  brought  forth  accessions  to  knowledge,  which 
have  afterwards  been  subservient  to  a  nobler  cause. 
Euripides  little  suspected  he  was  affording  an  adage 
for  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  that  line  which  has  the 
honour  to  stand  among  the  verses  of  inspiration.* 
Be  it  then  that  luxury  and  licentiousness  have 
sometimes  fostered  genius ;  its  fires  may  also 
sometimes  be  kindled  on  holier  altars.  The  Jews 
had  their  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  their  bac- 
chanalians ;  and  if  the  theatre  had  never  existed, 
Shakspeare  might  have  turned  his  genius  to  the 
songs  of  Zion — perhaps  composed  dialogues,  which 
should  have  laid  open  all  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart  in  its  connexion  with  religion.  It  was 
never  the  wish  of  the  Puritans  to  chain  down  the 
mind  to  the  bare  utilities  of  human  life.  They 
only  demanded  that  these  ornaments  should  adorn 

*See  Ist  Corinthians,  xv.  33.     Some  attribute  the  verae  to  Menander. 
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the  temple  of  God ;  that  holiness  to  the  Lord  should 
be  written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses. 

Nor  will  it  silence  our  scruples  to  quote  the  au- 
thority of  some  respectable  names  against  us .  We 
respect  the  abilities  of  these  men  ;  and  we  allow 
that  they  said  some  fine  things  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  to  us,  in  their  lives  and  writings,  they 
seem  to  have  been  very  imperfect  Christians.  They 
said  much  and  they  did  much  wholly  contrary  to 
the  pure  genius  of  the  Gospel.  To  us,  it  seems 
likely,  that  part  of  the  horror  and  gloom  that  dark- 
ened the  death-bed  of  Johnson  was  owing  to  his  not 
living  a  more  consistent  life.  Had  he  seen  more 
clearly  the  way  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour, and  partaken  more  largely  of  his  spirit,  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  happier  man  ;  he  might 
have  countenanced  the  Theatre  less,  and  his  Bible 
more. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  something 
in  our  own  history  against  us.  It  may  be  said, 
look  back  to  the  manners  of  New  England  when 
Orthodoxy  prevailed,  and  the  Puritans  were  in 
power.  Was  there  not  the  constant  outbreakings 
of  the  passions — the  coarsest  revellings  and  the 
wildest  extravagance?  What  were  these  but  the 
revulsions  of  the  heart  restrained  too  much?  Even 
the  ghosts  and  haunted  houses  of  which  Mather  so 
gravely  tells  us,  it  may  be  suspected,  were  only  the 
freaks  and  gambols  of  the  youthful  mind,  broken 
away  from  the  chains  of  Puritanism,  and  bursting 
into  the  extravagance  to  which  all  severity  leads. 
Now  if  they  had  only  enjoyed  some  elegant  amuse- 
ments, through  which,  like  safety  valves,  the  va- 
pours of  youth  might  have  escaped,  the  pages  of 
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our  history  might  have  been  spared  some  folHes 
and  some  crimes.     There  may  be  something   in 
these  remarks.     It  is  never  good  to  enact  sobriety 
by  law.     It  is  never  good  to  carry  the  moraUty  of 
a  church,  by  the  same  means,  into  a  kingdom.     In 
adopting  Puritan  morals,  we  feel — we  deeply  feel 
that  every  man  must  be  a  volunteer.     But  it  should 
be  remembered  for  the  honour  of  our  fathers — and 
to  explain  some  dark  things  which  appear  in  their 
history— that  there  were  two  very  different  classes 
of  people  came  over  to  this  country  at  its  original 
settlement— some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst 
of  men.     There  were  the  Puritans,  who  came   to 
worship  God  5   and  there  were  the  refugees  of  vice, 
the  renegades  of  crime — men  who  fled  from  a  court 
of  justice,  and  came  to  this  country  to  enjoy  their 
vices,  in  the  very  horizon  and  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion.    This  fact  should  never  be  forgotten.     It  ex- 
plains many  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  appear 
in  Winthrop's  Journal  and  Mather's  Magnalia.  It 
was  not  the  revulsions  of  Puritanism  that  produced 
these  dark  scenes  \  they  came  from  proficients    in 
a  very  different  school. 

BeUeving  in  these  principles,  we  must  rejoice  in 
seeing  this  house  transformed  from  its  former  pur- 
pose into  a  temple  for  a  habitation  of  the  God  of 
Jacob.*     Here  the  voice  of  fiction  we  trust  is   to 

*The  house,  after  its  complption,  was  not  seen  by  the  speaker,  until  he 
entered  it,  to  deliver  this  discourse.  It  is  certain  that  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  architect  and  building  committee,  for  the  beauty  and  cornniodiousness  of 
the  edifice,  and  for  their  departure  from  old  prescription  in  building  a  house 
accommodated  to  the  comfort  of  the  hearers  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
voice.  The  shape  of  public  houses  needs  to  be  studied.  The  great  secret  of 
speaking  well,  lies  in  the  preacher's  being  capable  of  being  heard  in  all  the 
notes  of  his  compass ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  inquired  into  whether  the  form 
of  a  house  may  not  be  so  modelled  as  that  almost  any  speaker  might  be  heard, 
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be  heard  no  more ;  but  these  walls  are  to  resound 
to  the  truths  which  God  has  inspired  and  his  Spirit 
will  bless.  The  house  is  changed ;  and  we  hope  it 
is  to  be  the  receptacle  of  hearts  equally  changed. 
If  our  religion  might  have  its  omens,  it  cei*tainly 
augurs  well  for  New  England  to  hear  that  her  the- 
atres are  falling  and  her  churches  are  rising.  In 
an  hour  of  folly  and  in  the  rage  of  novelty,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  youthful  mind  may  wish  to  sport 
amid  scenes  that  are  painted  and  with  sentiments 
that  never  came  from  the  heart.  But  let  it  be  said 
that  you  were  glad  to  return  to  virtue  and  to  truth. 
That  this  people  should  make  such  persevering  ef- 
forts to  purchase  this  house  5  that  public  sentiment 
should  say,  let  the  house  of  vanity  become  the 
house  of  prayer ;  that  out  of  66  shares  into  which 
the  theatre  was  divided,  16  should  be  given  in  free- 
ly, and  the  rest  purchased  at  a  most  reasonable 
rate — all  this  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
members  of  this  society,  and  augurs  well  for  this 
ancient  town.  Spirits  of  our  fathers — ye  sainted 
dead — your  glory  and  your  God  have  not  left  us 
forever  ! 

And  now  let  us  all  remember  that  the  work  is 
not  yet  done.  Life  is  a  struggle — perhaps  it  al- 
ways will  be  so — and  we  have  very  much  yet  to 
do.  Here  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  plainly 
and  yet  affectionately ;  this  house  is  to  be  conse- 
crated to  those  who  love  the  truth  and  peace; 
that  is,  they  are  never  to  sacrifice  the  truth  for  a 
single  moment  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and   yet   to 

even  to  a  whisper.  Such  as  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  erecting  houses 
for  the  worship  of  God,  may  find  profitable  suggestions  by  looking  at  Crom- 
bie  Street  Church. 
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remember  that  truth  becomes  still  more  dear  when 
it  can  come  combined  with  that  blessing.  Here 
you  are  to  have  that  Orthodoxy  which  never  fears 
to  judge  sentiments,  but  which  is  very  cautious  in 
pronouncing  on  men.  You  are  to  have  that  bold 
faith  which  shrinks  not  from  avowing  that  it  wor- 
ships One  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost — the 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory  5  a 
faith  that  sees  in  a  bleeding  Saviour  a  reflected 
God,  and  believes  his  blood  to  be  the  sole  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  himself  the  sole  ransom  for  a  lost 
world  ;  and  yet  a  faith  that  values  not  these  prin- 
ciples as  matters  of  mere  speculation,  but  would 
rather  implant  one  holy  principle  in  the  heart  than 
weave  the  longest  creed  ever  known — Above  all, 
you  are  to  hear  that  truth  which  wishes  to  restore 
the  severe  morality,  as  well  as  the  strict  principles, 
of  our  pious  fathers.  You  are  to  hear  one,  I  trust, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

I  have  done.  Arise,  0  Lord,  into  thy  rest ; 
thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.  These  walls  are 
thine  ;  this  pulpit  is  consecrated  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  thy  truth.  What  a  change  !  What  a  migh- 
ty transformation  !  This  is  not  a  theatre — It  is 
none  other  than  the  House  of  God ;  it  is  the  gate 
of  Heaven. 
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NOTE.— [See  page  7.] 
If  ridicule  be  the  testof  truth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  gone  caser 
with  the  Puritans,  for  all  the  scorners  were  on  the  other  side.     Butler  thu* 
describes  them : 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevish,  cross  and  splenetic, 

Than  dog  distract  and  monkey  sick  ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to^ 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  ta — &c. 

See  Hudibras,  Canto  1st.  Their  antipathies,  however  odd  and  perverse,. 
were  chiefly  against  auch  things  as  Laud,  tiie  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  cropping  men's  ears  and  standing  in  the  pillory  for  reli- 
gious opinions;  objects,  which  if  a  single  being  can  now  advocate,^I  must 
leave  him  to  his  taste.  Cowley  thus  characterizes  the  Puritans  : 
I  would  not  be  a  Puritan,  though  he 
Can  preach  two  hours,  and  yet  his  sermon  be 

But  half  a  quarter  long, 
Though  from  his  old  mechanic  trade, 
By  vision  he's  a  pastor  made. 

His  faith  was  grown  so  strong  ; 
Nay,  though  he  think  to  gain  salvation. 

By  calling  the  Pope  the  whore  of  Babylon. Coicley's  Misc. 

This  perpetual  reproach  of  preaching  without  learning  must  be  answered 
by  the  writings  of  Owen  and  Baxter;  and  by  the  Schools  and  Colleges  they 
were  in  haste  to  establish  in  New  England  ;  and  I  question  whether  any 
Puritan  ever  wrote  any  verses  more  doggerel  than  the  two  last  in  the  above- 
quoted  stanza — 

Nay,  though  he  think  to  gain  salva-ti-on. 
By  calling  the  Pope  the  whore  of  Bab-y-lon. 

How  beautiful !  how  melodious  and  charming !  If  the  reader  cannot 
laugh  with  such  a  poet,  he  can  certainly  laugh  aJ  him. 

Shakspeare  is  little  more  just  to  the  Puritans  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  he  had  not  a  secret  hankering  after  them.  In  the  Twelfth 
Night,  Act  II.  Scene  3d^  when  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria,  are  dis- 
coursing of  the  character  of  the  conceited  Malvolio,  the  dialogue  thus  pro- 
ceeds--- 

Sir  Toby.    Possess  us,  possess  us,  tell  us  something  of  him. 

Maria.     Marry,  Sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  Andreio.     Oh  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby.     What,  for  being  a  Puritan  .'  Thy  exquisite  leason,  dear  knight.' 

Sir  .jindrew.  1  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have  reason  good  e- 
nough. 

Maria.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly  but  a  time- 
pleaser. 

What  is  this  but  slily  saying  that  the  Puritans  were  often  beaten  without 
reason  ;  and  were  no  time-servers.  The  sentiment  of  beating  the  Puritans, 
comes  from  a  character  whom  Shakspeare  has  made  a  blockhead  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  sly  hit  upon  some  of  the  persecuting  Priests  or 
drunken  Justices  of  that  age.  In  the  Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor,  too,  we 
have  the  character  of  Sir  Hugh,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  who  drinks  sack, 
haunts  taverns,  and  fights  duels.  Now  when  we  remember  that  Shakspeare 
never  takes  his  characters  but  from  known  resemblances,  we  must  suppose 
there  were  many  such  preachers  in  the  English  Church  ;  and  the  Puritans 
were  justified  in  their  separation  from  it.  The  testimony  of  such  writers  is 
better  perhaps  than  the  records  of  formal  history — it  is  impartial. 


CHAIK^E   TO  THE  PASTOM, 

B-Sr  msV.  GARDNER  B.  FERRIT. 

Mv  Brothsr, 

The  office  which  you  have  for  several  years  held,  and  to  which  you 
have  now  been,  as  it  were,  set  apart  anew,  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and 
connected  with  the  most  affecting  results.  Your  own,  and  the  salvation  of 
many  souls  is  involved  in  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  you  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  various  duties.  You  would  not  then  think  it  ill-timed 
or  unnecessary,  were  I  to  say,  in  the  language  of  an  holy  Apostle,  Take 
heed  to  yourself,  and  the  ministry  you  have  received  of  the  Lord,  and  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  duties  implied  in  this  instruction. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  the  length  of  time  this  au- 
dience have  already  been  kept  together,  I  shall  pass  over  these  things,  and 
Bay  to  you.  Take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  this  day 
made  you  overseer. 

This  people,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give  you  a  most  deep  and 
lively  interest  in  them,  have  chosen  you  for  their  religious  teacher,  and  you 
have  consented  to  dwell  with  them.  How  many  considerations  urge  you 
faithfully  to  cultivate  this  vineyard  entrusted  to  your  care.  Identify  your 
interests,  your  feelings  and  your  hopes  with  theirs  ;  enter  into  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows  ;  visit  them  in  their  afflictions  ;  counsel  and  pray  with 
them;  help  them  in  their  necessities;  and  endeavour  to  be  a  minister  to 
them  for  good  in  all  things. 

Ascertain  their  spiritual  condition,  and  suit  your  instructions  to  their 
wants.  Let  nothing  remain  unnoticed,  which  is  calculated  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  God,  of  themselves,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  Direct  their 
minds  to  a  devout  contemplation  of  the  great  and  marvellous  works  which 
God  has  made  in  wisdom.  Give  them  a  just  and  impressive  sense  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  His  Providence  ;  and  do  not  suffer  them,  through  your 
fault,  to  be  destroyed,  because  they  do  not  regard  the  works  of  the  Lord,  nor 
the  operations  of  his  hand.  By  a  faithful,  enlightened  and  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  divine  truth,  recommend  in  your  best  manner  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  has  magnified  above  all  his  name.  Keep  constantly  before 
them  the  Great  Object  of  religious  worship,  in  all  his  glorious  attributes 
and  perfections.  Refer  to  him  the  more  frequently  and  the  more  seriously, 
because  men  do  not  like  to  retain  a  knowledge  of  God  in  all  their  thoughts. 
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Pourtray  to  your  own  mind  deliberately  the  real  character  of  each  of  your 
|!>eople ;  and  thus  ascertain  what  is  wanting  in  thera  to  make  them  perfect 
persons  in  Christ  Jesus.  When  you  observe  their  imperfections,  whether 
it  be  in  knowledge  or  practice,  glory  not  over  them,  but  set  yourself  fully  to 
enlighten  and  reform  them ;  make  no  unnecessary  disclosure  of  their  fail- 
ings, nor  yet  suffer  their  sins,  for  want  of  rebuke,  to  rest  upon  them.  For 
the  present  moral  condition  of  most  of  them,  you  are  already,  in  an  interest- 
ing degree,  responsible.  In  forming  the  character  of  some  who  will  after  this 
constitute  a  part  of  your  charge,  you  probably  have  had  but  a  slight  concern. 
In  respect  to  all,  however,  it  will  be  your  sin  if  they  are  suffered  to  live 
without  some  vigorous  and  persevering  effort  on  your  part,  to  recover  them 
from  whatever  in  heart  and  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

While  you  are  by  no  means  to  confine  what  may  be  called  your  pnblic 
services  to  the  Sabbath  day,  but  to  appoint  such  other  occasional  meetings 
as  the  spiritual  condition  of  your  people  may  require,  you  will,  I  think,  do 
well,  to  bring  to  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  your  best  strength.  On  these 
occasions  you  have  the  great  congregation  before  you,  in  a  place  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and  on  a  day  which  all  allow  to  be  holy.  Every  circumstance 
conspires  to  make  this  a  solemn  and  heart-searching  occasion.  Here  is  the 
great  harvest  of  souls.  Come  then  to  this  service  with  your  strength  not 
exhausted,  with  a  mind  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  work,  with  a  heart 
warm  with  religion  and  filled  with  the  love  of  souls,  and  with  all  suitable 
preparation.  And  in  respect  to  this  last,  let  no  worldly  care,  no  literary 
pursuits,  no  calls  or  visits  of  friends,  nor  any  other  circumstance  but  the 
special  and  distinct  interpositions  of  Providence,  over  which  you  have  not 
common  control,  prevent  you  from  making  proper  preparation  ;  and  endea- 
Tour  fully  to  commend  yourself  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of 
your  people,  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  require 
a  great  many  occasional  and  local  services  to  counterbalance  the  defect  of  a 
weak  and  ill-prepared  service  on  the  holy  Sabbath. 

While  you  are  to  make  this  people  the  object  of  your  particular  concern, 
and  while  you  are  also  to  avoid  that  undefined  and  unfruitful  benevolence 
which  exhausts  itself  in  planning  for  the  world,  and  overlooks  the  ignorant, 
the  vicious,  and  the  destitute  within  its  own  reach,  you  are  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  vicious  and  destitute  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  nor  back- 
ward to  do  them  good  as  you  have  opportunity.  You  will  esteem  it  your  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  your  people,  by  liberal  ministrations  to  help  forward  those 
great  and  good  institutions  whose  object  it  is  to  carry  the  blessings  of  sci- 
ence, civilization  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  to  the  nations  yet  involved  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  darlcness,  and  to  encourage  every  effort  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

Your  business  is  with  those  thmgs  which  accempany  salvation  ;  your  ob- 
ject, that  God  may  be  extensively  known,  Jesus  Chiist  received  as  the  Sav- 
iour and  hope  of  man,  the  Holy  Ghost  enjoyed  in  his  renewing  and  sanc- 
tifying influences,  and  all  men  every  where  turned  from  the  error  of  their 
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ways  to  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God.  To  this  work  you  have  heen 
formally  set  apart ;  in  this  work  we  trust  you  have  hitherto  faithfully  and 
successfully  laboured ;  and  to  this  work  you  have  this  day  made  a  fresh  ded- 
ication of  yourself  It  is  a  great  and  responsible  work.  The  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  souls  are  involved.  We  charge  you  then  before  God  and 
the  elect  angels — before  this  assembly,  both  those  who  have  turned  to  the 
living  God,  and  those  whom  you  are  to  labour  to  bring  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
— that  you  take  heed  to  the  ministry  which  you  have  received  from  the 
Lord— so  that  you,  and  those  who  hear  you,  may  through  grace  be  owned 
■and  accepted  of  God  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 


FELJLO^VSllIP  OF  THE  €HUR€H£8, 

BIT  REV.  MIZiTOIT  P.  BRAKTAMT. 


When  young  ministers  are  first  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  they 
form  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  trials,  responsibilities  and  duties  con- 
nected with  their  momentous  work,  from  that  which  they  entertain  after  a 
few  years'  experience.  However  high  their  attainments  in  grace,  however 
close  observers  they  may  have  been  of  human  affairs,  and  with  whatever 
trembling  and  solicitude  they  may  have  commenced  the  care  of  souls,  they 
soon  find  how  poor  and  inadequate  was  their  conception  of  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  enterprize  which  they  had  undertaken.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  ordinarily  commence  their  relation  to  a  peo- 
ple, and  enter  on  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  are  much  calculated,  in 
themselves,  to  throw  a  deceitful  appearance  over  the  course  and  prospects  of 
the  sacred  ministry.  They  are  directed  to  a  place  where  their  persons  and 
their  preaching  are  received  with  interest  and  favour — yea,  where  they  often 
attract  a  high  degree  of  notice  and  applause.  They  emerge  almost  at  once 
from  obscure  private  life,  and  retired  studies,  to  the  notoriety  of  public  and 
popular  men,  and  before  they  are  sufficiently  experienced  and  armed  for  the 
temptations  which  surround  such  a  condition.  Within  the  limits  of  a  cer- 
tain town  or  parish  that  is  seeking  an  incumbent  of  the  miaisterial  office, 
the  young  candidate  becomes  for  a  season  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  in- 
terest and  remark,  and  has  accorded  to  him  the  tribute  which  the  public  of- 
ten yield  to  important  characters,  though  not  always  to  truly  great  men, 
that  every  slight  motion  is  watched,  his  appearance  scrutinized  with  keen 
attention,  and  every  little  habit  and  oddity  of  manner  are  brought  out  and 
discussed  with  as  deep  feeling  of  interest  as  the  Catholics  indulge  towards 
the  relics  of  their  saints. 

Now  it  needs  more  grace,  more  cool,  comprehensive  judgment,  and 
strength  of  character,  to  resist  the  injurious,  seductive  influence  of 
such  a  situation,  than  are  usually  found  to  reside  in  human  beings. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  human  heart  not  be  influenced  by  flattering  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  confidence,  and  elated  by  applause  presented  in  the 
grossest  shape,  and  from  the  basest  quarters  out  of  which  they  can  come. 
And  when  a  young  man,  but  little  experienced  in  the  changes  of  the  world, 
is  greeted  with  unaccustomed  applause  for  his  preaching — when  he  is  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  obsequious  respect,  and  welcomed  with  affection 
wherever  he  goes — when  he  is  the  centre  of  union  to  all  hearts,  and  not  a 
whisper  of  disaffection  or  opposition  is  heard — oh !  how  apt  it  is  to  unbalance 
the  most  disciplined  feelings,  and  to  place  him  on  an  elevation  from  whiih 
he  discerns  a  smooth,  delightful  path,  where  all  the  rough  places,  toilsemc 
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©batructions  and  niouutainous  heights  are  hidden,  u»  by  same  mairieai illu- 
sion, from  his  eyes.  To  talk  to  him  of  trials,  is  to  talk  to  him,  if  not  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  yet  in  a  language  to  which  there  is  little  in  his  heart  to 
respond.  To  proffer  him  the  aid,  and  the  sympathy  and  the  support  which 
are  implied  in  the  fellowship  of  his  christian  brethren,  is  almost  like  distur- 
bing the  harmony  of  the  occasion,  and  throwing  a  shade  upon  the  animat- 
ing prospect  before  him. 

But  in  offering,  dear  brother,  this  fellowship  to  you,  we  feel  that 
we  perform  a  rite,  the  significance  of  which  you  well  understand. 
You  are  no  stranger  to  the  trials,  the  solicitudes,  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  the  christian  ministry.  The  occasion  on  which  we  are  come 
together,  the  surrounding  scenes,  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled, cheering  as  they  must  be  to  your  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  your 
friends,  remind  you  of  past  events  on  which  the  memory  dwells  with  a  pain- 
ful interest.  The  temple  in  which  the  solemn  and  affecting  rites  of  your 
consecration  to  the  ministry  in  this  place  were  performed,  in  which  you  have 
so  often  met  the  faces  of  a  beloved  people  to  declare  the  momentous  truths 
of  religion,  you  have  left,  not  perhaps  without  some  melancholy  emotions 
which  will  naturally  arise  at  parting  from  places  endeared  by  long  familiari- 
ty, and  so  many  tender  and  affecting  associations  of  sacredness.  But  we 
rejoice  with  you,  that  Christian,  devoted  friends,  to  whom  the  heart  clings 
with  fonder  attachment  than  to  lifeless  walls,  even  though  they  enclose  that 
place  where  we  have  performed  our  vows  to  the  Most  High,  and  the  soul 
has  been  visited  with  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  have  come  hither  to  gather 
around  a  Pastor,  whose  image  v/as  borne  on  their  hearts;  and  whose  voice, 
as  they  delighted  to  hear,  so  we  trust  they  heard  with  a  profit,  for  which 
they  have  been  willing  to  make  large  sacrifices  still  longer  to  enjoy.  Whilst 
we  offer  to  you,  dear  brother,  our  sympathies  for  all  the  sad  recollections 
which  this  occasion  must  awaken,  we  offer  to  you  our  congratulations  on 
the  pleasant  scenes  and  prospects  which  now  open  before  you.  Though 
you  are  no  longer  to  declare  the  truth  in  that  consecrated  house  where  you 
commenced,  in  this  place,  the  exercise  of  your  public  labours,  you  are  here 
to  meet  a  people  whose  esteem  and  affection  are  well  known  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  sudden,  over-excited  and  transient  emotion.  The  regard 
and  attention  with  which  they  received  you  when  you  came  a  stranger  a- 
mong  them,  still  dwell  with  unabated  vigor  in  their  bosoms.  These  feel- 
ings have  been  improved  by  more  intimate  acquaintance — they  have  ac- 
quired strength  by  time.  They  have  developed  themselves  with  new  beau- 
ty in  those  circumstances  in  which  the  wounded  spirit  looks  around  for  an 
object  on  which  it  may  lean  with  confidence,  and  seeks  the  healino-  balm  of 
well  tried  and  christian  love.  As  often  as  you  see  this  goodly  temple,  it 
will  remind  you  of  the  enduringattachment  of  kind  hearts.  As  you  enter 
within  these  walls  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  the  memorials  of  devoted  love  will 
strike  your  sight  from  every  part  of  this  structure,  and  many  countenances 
will  be  turned  towards  you,  beaming  with  an  affection  the  more  tender 
deep  and  lasting,  for  your  common  sacrifices  and  trials. 

As  a  token  of  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  your  concerns,  of  the  fellow- 
ship which  we  mean  to  maintain  in  your  joys   and  sorrows,   we  extend   to 
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you  this  right  hand.  This  pledge  of  the  fellowship  and  friendship  of  youf 
brethren  has  been  offered  to  you  before.  You  have  already  been  welcomed 
as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  Gospel  into  this  circle  of  the  churches.  They  prof- 
fered you  their  love,  their  aid,  their  sympathy,  their  best  wishes  and  prayera 
for  your  personal  happiness,  your  prosperity  and  success  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  Jesus.  With  what  measure  of  fidelity  they  have  discharged  their 
obligations,  it  may  not  become  them  fully  to  express.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  say,  you  have  found  those  who  have  indulged  towards  you  the  feelings 
of  fraternal  affection,  whose  hearts  have  been  gladdened  at  all  the  prosperi- 
ty which  has  attended  you  ;  and  in  those  darker  scenes  which  as  they  come 
upon  all,  so  also  on  you,  they  have  done  whatever  they  could,  by  counsel, 
by  manifestations  of  friendly  feeling,  and  we  trust  by  prayer,  to  bear  you  up 
and  cheer  you  forward  in  the  work  of  your  Divine  Master.  I  know  that, 
occupied  as  the  servants  of  the  Lord  must  necessarily  be  with  their  own  du- 
ties, and  feeling,  as  no  other  heart  can,  the  bitterness  of  their  own  trials,  they 
are  exposed  to  contract  a  nairow  and  selfish  feeling,  and  are  liable  to  lose 
their  sensibility  to  the  concerns  of  their  brethren,  in  that  keenness  of  feeling 
which  they  indulge  towards  their  own.  But  we  hope  and  trust  that  this  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches  is  offered  to  you  in  the  sincerity  of  Christian  af- 
fection, and  that  the  duties  which  it  implies,  it  will  ever  be  our  pleasure,  as 
it  is  our  obligation,  most  faithfully  to  discharge. 

May  your  renewed  ministry,  in  this  place,  be  long,  prosperous,  cheered 
by  the  affectionate  assiduity  of  a  united  people,  and  the  constant  smiles  of 
an  approving  heaven.  May  God  ever  grant  you  that  bodily  strength  which 
will  enable  you  to  pursue  the  severe  studies,  sustain  the  exhausting  anxie- 
ties, the  laborious  duties  of  an  efiicient  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  May 
your  own  soul  ever  feel  the  quickening,  sanctifying,  consoling  power  of 
those  great  truths  which  you  are  commissioned  to  declare  to  your  fellow 
men.  May  such  love  to  Christ,  such  compassion  to  souls,  such  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God,  pervade  and  control  your  mind,  as  shall  bear  you  steadily  on- 
ward in  your  course,  and  impart  to  your  preaching,  your  private  labours, 
your  whole  ministry,  a  kind  of  celestial  and  omnipotent  power  over  the 
hearts  of  your  people.  We  hope  that  the  affection  which  has  prompted  them 
to  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  already  made,  and  to  prepare  this  goodly 
edifice  for  your  mutual  accommodation,  will  render  to  you  still  more  grate- 
ful tokens  of  its  purity  and  strength — that  it  will  manifest  itself  in  great 
readiness  to  receive  the  word  which  you  preach,  and  to  profit  by  your  min- 
istry. May  you  see  the  tear  of  penitence  flow  as  you  present  the  claims  of 
Jehovah,  and  pourtray  the  wickedness  of  that  heart  which  is  enmity  with 
God.  May  you  hear  the  voice  of  new-born  souls  as  they  rejoice  in  the  Sa- 
viour, and  thank  God  in  behalf  of  your  ministry — and  through  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  giving  efficacy  to  your  labours,  may  all  this  Society  of  hearers  rise 
around  you  and  be  built  into  a  holy  temple,  more  pleasant  to  your  sight 
and  more  grateful  to  heaven,  than  this  beautiful  house  where  you  worsliip, 
and  be  translated  to  form  a  pari  of  that  celestial  temple  that  is  made  without 
hands,  which  God  shall  enlighten  with  his  presence,  and  fill  with  his  love 
forever  and  ever. 
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